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of the distinction between logical and real or causal necessita-
tion. The ratio essendi of anything, which is its ratio antecedenter
determinants, is not to be confused with its ratio cognoscenti or
ratio consequenter determinans, so that sequences in the real world
in accordance with the law of cause and effect involve a different
relation from that which holds between ideas in an inferential
process. Although Kant does not here develop this thought, it
evidently remained very much in his mind, and applications of it
are made to different aspects of the rationalist view in most of his
subsequent works.
The first of these which is of importance here deals with the
classical doctrine of the Four Syllogistic Figures (1762). From one
point of view this essay represents an extreme rationalist position,
since what Kant wishes to maintain is that the nerve of all demon-
stration is the dictum de omni et nullo, and that consequently the
only truly valid syllogistic mode is Barbara (the first mode of the
first figure).1 But just because of his uncompromising stand in
this, he is driven to admit that a great many propositions which
we actually hold to be true do not admit of such demonstration.
Indeed all judgements involving concepts whose agreement or
repugnancy is immediately obvious without the interposition of
any third concept as a middle term are indemonstrable judge-
ments: and human knowledge contains many such judgements,
Here again, Kant does not inquire whether the causal axiom itself
is an indemonstrable judgement, but the line of investigation
which he has commenced is clearly a dangerous one for an orthodox
rationalist to pursue very far.
Kant, however, does pursue it, though without any apparent
recognition of the conclusion to which it inevitably leads, in his
Essay on the Introduction of Negative Magnitudes into Philosophy
(1763). The purpose of this work is to draw attention to a matter
of some interest about which rationalist metaphysics is inadequate
to provide an account consistent with that offered by physical
science. Metaphysics maintains that opposition can be clearly
apprehended only in its logical signification, in which contrary
predicates simply annihilate one another. But, as Kant rightly
points out, this is not what takes place in the case of real opposi-
tion, for instance in a collision between bodies, for here the
consequence is a resultant of their previous motions. The point
itself is of no great importance, but the use which Kant makes of
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